


BITS OF TRAVEL. 


i. 
LONDON TO WATERLOO. 


Ir is said by some writer that -his first 
experience of ocean travel was charac- 
terized, on the first day out, by mental 
dread of seasickness, the second day he 
suffered the physical torture of that aw- 
ful complaint, on the third, the hopeless- 
ness of ever getting better made him 
think that he was going to die, on the 
fourth, he was afraid he wouldn’t. Crowd 
all of these sensations into the time oc- 
cupied by a trip from Dover to Ostend, 
on the coast of Belgium, about five hours, 
and the reader will have a correct idea 
of the experience of the writer and his 
traveling companion when they started 
for the continent of Europe. The 
chopped seas of the Channel kept the 
little steamer rolling and pitching all night 
in such varying directions that nothing 
but the cast iron stomach of an old tar 
used to sea water and hard tack, could 
keep its equilibrium. 

We landed at daybreak, a grim, fierce, 
hollow eyed and sickly looking crowd. 
There was not a single cheerful face, nor 
an attempt at a smile, but down in the 


heart of every one a silent sense of grate- 
fulness to be on land again. 

The early morning ride over the level, 
fertile country, lying between the sea 
coast and Brussels, was refreshing and 
very pleasant. The fields had turned 
yellow in the autumn sunshine; the labor 
of the summer was over and the stacks 
of grain around the comfortable old farm 
houses, indicated plenty for the approach- 
ing winter. We passed through the 
ancient town of Ghent at an early hour, 
and arrived at the capital in time for 
breakfast. 

We had, by this time, forgotten the 
tortures of the night, and the kitchen 
odors that greeted our nostrils as we en- 
tered the court of the antiquated host- 
lery, the Hotel de la Poste, sharpened our 
appetites and made us eager for the 
morning meal. Here we experienced 
our first difficulty in making the foreign- 
ers understand our imperfect pronunci- 
ation of their language. Our conversa- 
tional guide book, warranted to contain 
every expression necessary to be made 
on a tour of Europe, we found of but 
little value; for sticking closely to the 
accents and pronouncing in the clearest 





tones, often only ledto confusion; and we 
soon learned, that the best thing for us 
to do, was to ask for what we wanted, 
and be satisfied with what we could get. 
Therefore, when my friend appealed to 
the polite waiter, in the best guide book 
German, for a little bread and butter, 
he looked daggers, but said nothing, 
when the waiter returned with a pitcher 
of hot water. 

We visited the Parliament House and 
the Royal Palace, the parks and the pic- 
ture galleries, and were delighted with 
the magnificence that surrounded us. 
The Wiertz Art Gallery is one of the 
most remarkable repositories of the fine 
arts in Europe. It contains, in addition 
to the beautiful painting called “The 
Triumph of Christ,’ valued at a million 
francs, a collection of the most wierd, 
curious and comical subjects ever por- 
trayed on canvas. Some of them are so 
natural that one is easily deceived and 
led into the most ridiculous blunders; as 
turning a corner in the room you sud- 
denly face a man in the attitude of bow- 
ing, with his hat raised to you; you in- 
voluntarily lift your hat just in time to be 
laughed at by the fellow who preceded 
you and has found out it is only a paint- 
ing. In one part of the gallery is a door, 
partly open, leading to another apart- 
ment; as you approach it, you shrink 
back and retire, for your first glimpse 
discovers that it is a ladies’ bath room. 
There was one old gentleman along, 
with a very bald head, who proposed to 
go right in, and could not be withheld 
until he ran against the railing which 
protects the canvas, and which the in- 
- terest of the picture prevents the aver- 
age tourist from seeing. 

On our second day in Belgium, we 
went to the battle field of Waterloo. 
Driving, at early hour, over the cobble 
pavement that leads out from the city, 
we met many country people coming to 
market, with their heavy cart loads of 
produce drawn by dogs—small thick set 
animals, that are employed very exten- 
sively in this kind of service throughout 

* 


the country. Our ride of twelve miles in 
an open carriage was extremely pleasant; 
the place we were going to see, being of 
such intense interest to all who delight 
in the victories of the English, and who 
lament the fate of the great Napoleon. 

The finely cultivated, undulating coun- 
try over which our road leads to Water- 
loo, seems more intended for the care of 
the husbandman, who has made it so 
fruitful and beautiful, than to be trodden 
under the feet of martial thousands going 
out to battle. Yet it is said that Welling- 
ton had visited the very spot where the 
conflict of June 18th and 1gth, 1815, oc- 
curred, previous to that time, and had 
calculated its advantage as the scene of 
a great battle. | 

As we made a turn in the road and 


_ passed through the street of an ancient 


village, the Memorial Mount rose up 


before us, an enormous pile of earth 





ee 


heaped together from the plains around 
into a conical pyramid of prodigious 
size. This is surmounted by the lion, 


_ and is the lasting commemorative monu- 
_ ment of the events of those two days, 


which immortalized the fame of Welling- 
ton, and struck to the earth the glory of 
Napoleon. Standing on the top of the 


| Mount of the Lion, the whole battle field 


was laid out before us, and the figure 
used by Victor Hugo, in his description 
of the battle, came vividly into our 
minds. It will afford a fitting close to 
the first chapter of our travels abroad; 
after which we go on to Cologne and the 
Vienna Exposition: 

“Those who would get a clear idea of 
the battle of Waterloo have only to lay 
down upon the ground, in their minds, a 
capital A. 

“The top of the A. is Mont Saint Jean, 
Wellington is there; the left-hand lower 
point is Hougomont, Reille is there with 
Jerome Bonaparte; the right-hand lower 
point is Belle Alliance, Napoleon is 
there. 

“A little below the point where the 
cross of the A meets and cuts the right 
stroke is La Haie Sainte; at the middle 
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of this cross is the precise point where | The struggle for this plateau was the 
the final battleword was spoken. There | whole of the battle.” De Vallibus. 
the lion is placed. 

“The triangle contained at the top of 
the A, between the two strokes and the 
cross, is the plateau of Mont Saint Jean. 
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